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JOHN G. PARKER 


New Head of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation — See page 10 











100,000,000 


Says Johnny will . 
go to College! 
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ot fee and Different Life Insurance Company 
. . force . ‘ <i hase ; 
Here’s the 4th advertisement in the series of 
Acacia Mutual’s pages to appear in 1942 in 
Collier’s, Life, and The Saturday Evening Post. , ' 
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With 
Outstanding 


General Agents 
(See Pages 20-21) 















| FLOYD E. DeGROAT 
Mutual Benefit Life, 
Boston, Mass. 












E. F. GOODRICH 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
Topeka, Kans. 











LLOYD W. KLINGMAN 


Equitable Society, 
Dallas, Texas 





L. S. BECKER EDWARD W. ALLEN 
New England Mutual, 


Lincoln National Life, 
New York City 


— St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR THEM-“DOUBLE TEN”! 


A Provident policy owner, who was then 29, wanted to pro- 
vide financial security for his wife and two-year-old daugh- 
ter. It was for them that he bought a $5000 life insurance 
policy eight years ago, as a start on an insurance program 
he intended to build up. A few years later he added a 
$10,000 policy to bring the total nearer the standard of 
living he wanted his family to maintain. Early this year he 
died at age 37, after an illness of four months. 


The income from this insurance is all his widow and 
daughter, now 10, have to live on. She received $2000 in 
cash to clean up expenses, and will receive $150 a month 
for a little more than seven years. 


That widow still has a real problem, though. She phrased 
it this way, when she talked to our agent: “What will I do 
when the income stops?” She has had no business training, 
her mother has to make a livelihood for herself, and her 
husband's family do not feel kindly toward her. 


The husband figured he had plenty of time to build up his 
insurance to a point adequate to meet the circumstances. 
He hadn't. 


The Provident DOUBLE TEN would have provided a suitable 
income for life. It doubles the amount of insurance at slight 
additional cost. 
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WHAT THE BIG 
PRODUCER CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always 
be avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes the 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most complete 
set of statistics on life companies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying infor- 
mation in the possession of any client. 
All companies are shown on a com- 
parative basis. You can draw imme- 
diate and accurate comparisons to 
support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. Phila., Pa. 











COMPENDIUM 
OF 
OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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Strength in Reserves 


HE reserves of life insurance one day will be translated into 
financial units which will guard from privation and want mil- 
lions otherwise doomed by the vicissitudes of life as victims. 

Men and women, like nations, must buttress their future by 
accumulating financial and other reserves against life’s uncer- 
tainties. 

The war will be won because America and the United Nations 
have resources accumulating against the hardships which war 
occasions. In any comparison of Hitler and his Axis allies and 
the Democracies, one principle will be detected which applies as 
truly to the life of an individual as it does to the existence and 
survival of powerful nations. The struggle to prevail is dependent 
largely on natural resources. Germany began her march to des- 
potic conquest as a dissatisfied nation, impoverished because pre- 
vious leaders had similarly set out to rule the world. At the outset, 
when the Nazis came to power, labor was conscripted for the 
State. And the wealth of the uncomplaisant was confiscated. This 
failed to suffice for the needs of the task the tyrant envisioned, 
and the stores of neighboring peoples were raided. Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Greece, Yugoslavia were forced at the point of gun to pay tribute. 
Because Germany lacked resources and economic security, it 
began to annoy, attack, and steal. 

England and America refused tribute or treaty. They have 
enormous resources and can view a troublous future, if not with 
complacency, at least without fear. They will not have to beg, 
maraud, threaten, or rob. Under pressure from the enemy they 
will grow strong, and defeat on economic or any other grounds 
will be a practical impossibility. They outbuild the Axis power 
in every necessity for the arsenal of war, from ships to shells, and 
from planes to parachutes. Their strength will resist success- 
fully even an unparalleled succession of catastrophes. They will 
not be overwhelmed, though surprise assaults may for a time 
strain them seemingly into temporary confusion. 

This war cannot be won by the Axis, because they lack reserves 
for the final battle. Every great warrior, from Xerxes to Pershing, 
knew that the crown of victory would come to him who has ac- 
cumulated a reserve of strength. 

This principle equally applies to the individual. The life insur- 
ance owner knows that he is protected against the sternest blows 
that life may inflict because he has a financial reserve to protect 
his future. 


1.25%. 
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JOHN M. POWELL 


INETY degrees of heat and 
N about two hundred company 

members attended the forty- 
first annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at 
the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City 
last week. 

Welcomed by W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent of the Business Men’s Assurance 
which has its home office in the “Gate- 
way to the West,” the delegates 
heard his wry comment that ap- 
parently the hotel’s rule against 
poker-playing had been dropped since 
the Conference last’ met there 
twenty years ago! 

Mr. Grant struck the only cheerful 





E. G. TRIMBLE, JR. 
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note of the early sessions when he 
stated that returning soldiers, after 
the war, would have the revivified 
nucleus of sound citizenry as a re- 
sult of having fought dictatorships 
that had risen from the economic col- 
lapses brought about by nations’ 
debts. Other speakers, for the most 
part, beat the alarm drums. 


Claims Favorable 


John M. Powell, retiring president 
of the Conference, told his audience 
that “fortunately the claims situa- 
tion in our business is favorable,” 
but that the main new problems are 
five in number—investments, equip- 
ment and supplies, personnel, under- 
writing, and Federal competition. He 
feared that the effect of rising na- 
tional indebtedness would be to force 
interest rates higher, with a conse- 
quent shrinkage in value of govern- 
ment securities. Vividly, he said that 
“The open season for nervous break- 
downs is coming.” 

President Powell also urged favor- 
able reception of government-planned 
economy to prevent inflation and he 
looked with favor upon the shortage 
of consumer goods as providing a 
backlog for industry after the war as 
well as for diverting buying power 
into savings channels. Touching fur- 
ther on investment dangers he pointed 
out that “tax rates are so high that 
even in profitable years the amount 
which corporations can set aside for 
future lean years is much smaller.” 
Therefore, “We are confronted with 


Health 


Accident 
Underwriters 
Conference 


the problem of watching our border- 
line bonds still more closely.” Prime 
underwriting factors in the accident 
and health field now, said Mr. Powell, 
are war risk hazards, occupational 
changes, and the question of inflation 
versus planned economy. Disruption 
of producing forces is due to loss of 
men to the armed services, loss of 
men to defense projects and the diffi- 
culties of agency recruiting. For a 
list of the officers elected by the Con- 
ference on Wednesday, see Page 12 
of this issue. 


Federal Moves 

Harold Requartte, counsel of the 
Woodmen Accident at Lincoln, Neb., 
made out quite a statistical case for 
the desirability of free private en- 
terprise over “handouts” of the 
“ham and eggs” variety. He warned 
against the advent of Federal social- 
ized disability insurance schemes and 
against the potential effects of social- 
ized medicine. 

Following this line of reasoning, 
E. H. O'Connor, agency manager for 
the accident department of the Provi- 
dent Life & Accident at Chattanooga, 
said that it was up to the agents to 
bring disability protection, as fur- 
nished by private companies, to the 
millions of newly-employed—including 
women —so that Federal threats 
would be opposed. Only a small pro- 
portion of the 22,000,000 accident and 
health policyholders are women, but 





out of some 53,000,000 persons now 


employed there are 13,000,000 women. 


























Forty-First Annual Conven- 
tion Meets in Kansas City to 
Discuss War-Born Problems. 
John M. Powell, outgoing 
president, retires to executive 
committee as W. S. Alpaugh 
succeeds to leadership. 


By ROBERT H. FOLEY 


Spectator Staff Writer 


That potential market must _ be 
reached, he averred. 

George Manzelmann, president of 
the North American Accident at Chi- 
cago, told the convention that more 
than 280,000 small businesses were 
on the verge of failure if they do not 
receive war orders. Those failures 
would shift workers from small to 
large industries and would deprive 
accident and health companies of 
their most fertile field by sending in- 
dividuals into large group ‘plans. 


Investments 

Rigidity of investment thinking is 
a danger to be avoided, declared 
Frank J. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life at 
Fort Wayne. Giving examples of 
rigidity in investment theories, Mr. 
Travers said that “Because of the ex- 
perience of the last severe depression, 
many investors continue to believe 
that bonds are liquid and real estate 
mortgage loans are a frozen type of 
investment; whereas the truth of the 
matter is that the character of these 
two types of investment is changing. 
Bonds are becoming less liquid be- 
cause they are going into fewer 
hands, mostly the giant life com- 
panies, and so are losing the ready 
marketability which they had under 
former conditions. Real estate mort- 
gage loan liquidity has been im- 
proved by almost universal provision 
for rapid debt repayment over a rea- 
onable period of time, as well as by 
in active mortgage market in the 


case of standardized residential 
mortgage loans. The comparative 
long maturities of most bonds and 
the failure to provide for adequate 
debt repayment further tend to re- 
duce the effective liquidity of bonds.” 

During the sessions, there was 
much discussion of the “social career- 
ists” who seek to foist various plans 
on the public and on government; 
plans which look toward substitution 
of different so-called benevolent 
schemes for private insurance enter- 
prise. However, no idea moused 
forth from the mountain—none, that 
is, which contained a definite means 
of immobilizing the effects of such 
“social careerists.” 


Man Power 


Dealing with the subject of man- 
power in the accident and health 
business today, H. C. Carden, super- 
intendent of agencies for the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident at Omaha, 
declared that executives will do well 
to recruit representatives from 
older-age groups and, in addition, will 
gain if they listen to suggestions 
from the men actually in the field. 

As to need for accident and health 
insurance to protect man-power, Mr. 
Carden said that last year 101,500 
lives were lost in accidents and 
9,300,000 persons were injured. Nearly 
18,000 workers died while on their 
jobs and some 29,000 were killed 
while away from work. This loss 
of man-power and labor was suffi- 





W. S. ALPAUGH 


cient to have built 20 battleships, 200 
destroyers and 7,000 heavy bombers. 
Agents can exert themselves to fur- 
nish protection against such economic 
loss and serve their country by so 
doing. 


Administration 

Purely administrative matters 
were considered before the Confer- 
ence by such experts as D, A. Long, 
chief underwriter of the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident at Omaha; 
F. M. Walters, superintendent of the 
accident and health department for 
the General Accident, Fire & Life at 


- Renee | 





HAROLD R. GORDON 
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Philadelphia; John Panchuk, general 
counsel of the Federal Life & 
Casualty, Detroit; Kenneth O’Connor, 
manager of the claims department 
for The Maccabees, Detroit; and Mell 
W. Hobart, secretary for the Minis- 
ters Life & Casualty Union at 
Minneapolis. 

The need for accurate and com- 
plete essential records in the acci- 
dent and health companies was 
stressed by Mr. Hobart who said that 
a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between records that are permanent 
and those which are temporary so 
that records will not pile up use- 
lessly and will not be outdated. He 
excepted claim records, however, and 
instanced the fact that in his own 
company, claim records are kept back 
to 1900. 

Kenneth O’Connor told the dele- 
gates that while some multiple-line 
casualty companies got equipment 
priorities, a rather brief investiga- 
tion does not reveal that any acci- 
dent and health company got better 
than A-10 ratings for equipment. He 
advised close study of ways and means 
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of maintaining present equipment 
and for using substitutes when new 
equipment is needed. 

F. M. Walters dealt at length with 
the problems of underage and over- 
age potentials in agency and in un- 
derwriting. He urged closer study 
of the elements involved and pointed 
out that in a well-rounded agency 
force, the spread of risks in all age 
groups, and the increased _ rates 
charged for applications over age 50, 
seem to work out in a satisfactory 
manner. Companies must consider 
premium increases at renewals, after 
attaining certain ages, where exist- 
ing conditions appear to warrant 
that procedure. 

Military service and war clauses 
in accident and health policies were 
discussed by John Panchuk who re- 
viewed accomplishments, or the lack 
of them, along this line to date. 
With no precedent before them, acci- 
dent and health companies met the 
challenge of the war crisis by adopt- 
ing a liberal interpretation of war 
clauses. Most of the companies have 
announced a willingness to waive the 
strict enforcement of such clauses, ex- 
cept in the face of direct enemy in- 
vasion or bombardment. 

Mr. Panchuk cited present com- 
pany practice and then declared that 
“So long as each company is free to 
take into consideration its own war 
risk exposure, geographical and 
otherwise, and place its own inter- 
pretation on the war exclusion 
clauses, no uniformity can be rea- 
sonably expected in the treatment of 
the subject by the companies. Less 
than half a dozen insurance depart- 
ments are known to have made any 
rules or issued any recommendations 
affecting the modification of the war 
clauses. At present only the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of California re- 
quires that such changes should be 
by approved rider attached to the 
policy whenever the insurer desires 
to modify or extend coverage under 
the war or military service clauses. 
Illinois requires the use of a statutory 
standard form of war and military 
service exclusion clause. Michigan 
requires the filing of information on 


a questionnaire form by companies ~ 


explaining their interpretation of 
any military service or war clause 
found in their policies and filing all 
bulletins, and instructions issued by 
the companies interpreting the same. 
New Jersey, California, Oklahoma 
and a few other states require that 
the unearned portion of the premium 
be returned on request from the date 
of military or naval service if cover- 
age is excluded by virtue of such ser- 
vice.” 





' 
i i 
CANADIAN COMMENT 


-e---Special to The Spectator--<-<-- 


HAT life insurance companies in 

Canada must raise premium rates 
becomes more apparent as this war 
progresses. Canada has just floated 
its second victory loan; but there will 
be another one in the Fall. It would 
not be surprising to find two such 
government bond issues annually un- 
til hostilities cease. Thus far, life 
insurance companies here have sub- 
scribed more than any other indi- 
vidual industry. 

With the Federal government need- 
ing all lending money* available, a 
noticeable development has been a 
sharp, an unusually sharp, contrac- 
tion in flotations of provincial, munic- 
ipal and industrial bond issues which, 
normally, would yield life insurance 
companies four per cent and upwards. 
Every effort is being made by bor- 
rowers to leave as much of that field 
as possible open to official Ottawa. 

The result is this: To keep its war 
costs cut to a minimum, Ottawa now 
is borrowing at three per cent and 
less. Therefore, as the war proceeds 
life companies will find their invest- 
ment portfolios gradually swell with 
low-interest bearing issues. 

On top of that, while operating 
costs have been “ceilinged” to a large 
extent in the Dominion and salaries 
have been pegged, etc., the companies 
still find their operating costs sub- 
stantially higher than before the war 
started. And yet, apart from a few 
industrials, premium rates are just 
about on parity with pre-war levels. 

One may look, too, for a slight in- 
crease in taxes as affecting life com- 
panies. At last official recording, 
taxes absorbed 1.49 per cent of total 
revenue, and if figured on the basis 
of premiums alone such taxation is 
roughly 2.2 per cent, or maybe a 
shade better. 

In the face of all that, increased 
premium rates are looked for on the 
part of those companies operating in 
the Dominion which have not yet 
taken such action. 

In a recent conversation, the writer 
was asked why, if the government 
had put a price ceiling on costs in 
Canada, would insurance companies 
be able to raise premium rates. The 
government ruling itself answers that 
quite simply inasmuch as there is no 
price ceiling on what the government 
considers “services.” The govern- 
ment has ruled that life insurance es- 
sentially is a service and as such does 
not come under the price fixing regu- 
lations. 
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NEW HIGH PEAK 


IN 





surance (Ordinary and Group) reached the new all-time high of 


$7,727,167,270. 


The increase of $119,864,331 over the Dec. 31st total repre- 
sents a gain of $35,622,448 in Ordinary Insurance, and a gain of 
$84,241,883 in Group. 


At the end of April, 1942, the Equitable's total Outstanding In- 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Investment Seminar 
Begins on July 13 


The finest curriculum and faculty 
in the history of the Life Officers In- 
vestment Seminar of the Financial 
Section, American Life Convention, 
has been the reaction of persons who 
have had the opportunity to study 
the plans for the 1942 Seminar to be 
conducted in Bloomington, Ind., dur- 
ing the two weeks, July 13 to 24, 
inclusive, in cooperation with the 
School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The faculty for the 1942 Seminar 
is the strongest that has ever been 
assembled, including such men as 
Nels A. Bengtson, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Chairman of the Department of Geo- 
graphy and Dean of the Junior Divi- 
sion, University of Nebraska; Claude 
L. Benner, A.B. A.M. Ph.D., Vice 
President and Chairman of Finance 
Committee, Continental American Life 
Insurance Company, Wilmington, 
Del., and a special lecturer, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; J. Anton 
DeHaas, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., William 
Ziegler Professor of International Re- 
lationships, Graduate School of Busi- 








CANADIAN LEADERS 


John G. Parker, general manager and 
actuary of the Imperial Life, Friday was 
elected president of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association at the con- 
clusion of the annual meeting at Monte- 
bello, Que. H. W. Manning of the 
Great West Life, Winnipeg, was elected 
first vice president and J. Smith of the 
Equitable Life, Waterloo, Ont., second 
vice president. 

Mr. Parker was graduated from the 
Toronto University, winning signal honors 
in the field of mathematics and after 
completing his college career he joined 
the Imperial Life in the actuarial depart- 
ment. He advanced in regular course to 
positions of assistant actuary, associate 
actuary and actuary. In 1936 he be- 
came general manager and actuary. Mr. 
Parker is well known in the United States, 
having several times addressed insurance 
He has served as 
president of the two outstanding ac- 


conventions here. 


tuarial organizations of this nation—the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 
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ness Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Ernest M. Fisher, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of Research in Mortgage and 
Real Estate Finance, American Bank- 
ers Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Simeon E. Leland, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Chairman 
of the Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago; John S. Linen, 
A.B., Vice President The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City; Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
Comptroller of the City of New York; 
Marcus Nadler, B.S., J.D., Professor 
of Finance and Research Director of 
the Institute of International Finance, 
New York University; Chester A. 
Phillips, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Dean of 
the College of Commerce, The State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
and Sumner H. Slichter, A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Business Eco- 
nomics, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 

Professor Harry C. Sauvain of 
Indiana University is director of the 
seminar. Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, is associate di- 
rector. L. R. Dowling, instructor of 
business administration at Indiana 
University, is secretary of the semi- 
nar. Miss Mildred Hammond, assist- 
ant secretary of American Life Con- 
vention, is registrar. 


I.C.A. Will Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the 
International Claim Association has 
been set by the Executive Committee 
for Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 14 
and 15, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, it is announced. 

“Since it is the earnest desire of 
our Government that we cooperate to 
eliminate any unnecessary travel, it 
was the opinion of the Executive 


Committee that the central location of. 


Chicago would be ideal for the meet- 
ing,” Godfrey Day, of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co., presi- 
dent of the association, stated. 

“In regard to the program the 
committee feels that it should be brief 
and devoted entirely to business ses- 
sions. To this end the meeting has 
been limited to two days. A feature 
of the program will be round table 
discussions and seminar of today’s 


most important problems caused espe- , 


cially as the result of war. 





Twenty-five Years 


With Mass. Mutual 


Receiving the five-star service em- 
blem and congratulations from his 
associates, Leroy C. Cushman, editor, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth company anni- 
versary recently. 

Entering the home office organiza- 
tion in 1917, he was for a year a 
a member of the actuarial department 
staff, being transferred to the medical 
department at the end of the year. 
He was appointed editor in 1924, and 
for many years handled the company’s 
publicity and general advertising. 

Under Mr. Cushman’s editorship, 
The Radiator, monthly publication for 





Leroy C. Cushman 


agents and home office personnel, was 
developed from modest form to its 
present blue ribbon status. The maga- 
zine has been awarded many certifi- 
cates of merit in competitive exhibi- 
tions. It is a leading example of the 
advances that have been made in life 
insurance publications generally dur- 
ing the past decade. 


Shenandoah Life 


Agency Secretary 

E. Norred Trinkle has been made 
agency secretary of the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company at Roanoke 
succeeding the late T. S. M. Blood- 
worth whose death occurred recently. 

Mr. Trinkle was, until his promo- 
tion, manager of the company’s con- 
servation department and he will con- 
tinue to supervise conservation. 
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War Hazard Policy 
Wins Approval 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference at Kansas City, the con- 
ference approved the suggestion of 
one of its committees that a civilian 
war hazard accident policy be pre- 
pared for issuance to all civilians to 
cover death, dismemberment and medi- 
cal expense arising from injuries sus- 
tained as a result of direct war action, 
such as bombing, enemy invasions or 
attacks, etc. 

The issuance of such policies would 
be subject to an arrangement of re- 
insurance of the greater part of each 
risk with participating companies on 
a pool basis. 

While the idea is being sponsored 
by the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, the participation 
in the issuance of these civilian war 
hazard accident policies would be 
available to any company in the 
United States or Canada authorized 
to write personal accident and health 
insurance. 

Tentative plans call for the issuance 
of accidental death in the amount of 
$5,000 with proportionate specific 
sums payable for dismemberments 
and loss of eyesight, and a limit of 
$500 medical reimbursement expense. 

Details as to policy forms, rates, 
commissions, and technical reinsur- 
ance or pool plans are to be worked 
out immediately by a special commit- 
tee. Newly-elected President W. G. 
Alpaugh of the Conference appointed 
the following members to this com- 
mittee: C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great 
Northern Life, Chicago, chairman; 
R. J. Wetterlund, general counsel, 
Washington National, Evanston; 
George F. Manzelmann, president, 
North American Accident, Chicago; 
John Panchuk, general counsel, Fed- 
eral Life and Casualty, Detroit; V. J. 
Skutt, attorney, Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident, Omaha; E. G. 
Trimble, Jr., assistant secretary, Em- 
ployers Reinsurance, Kansas City; 
and J. W. Scherr, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, Inter - Ocean Casualty, Cincin- 
nati, 


Made Treasurer Of 
American United 


Edward M. Karrmann has_ been 
elected treasurer of the American 
United Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Karrmann, who is a graduate 
of Indiana University, entered the 
service of the American United on 
July 1, 1925. He served as chief ac- 






























































“Here's one commodity they won't ration!" 


countant from 1931 to 1936, and in 
1936 was named controiler. In Febru- 
ary, 1941, he became assistant trea- 
surer. 

Mr. Karrmann is a member of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, the American Accounting As- 
sociation, Controllers Institute of 
America, and Actuarial Club of Indi- 
anapolis. He was the first president 
of the Indianapolis Control of the 
Controllers Institute in 1939, and 
president in 1940-1941 of the Insur- 
ance Accounting and Statistical As- 


sociation. 
o - 


Pacific Mutual 


Makes Promotions 


Three new appointments at the 
home office of Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Los Angeles 
have been announced by Asa V. Call, 
president. 

Hart Bellinger, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company during the 
past 21 years, has been appointed 
superintendent of the policyholders 
service department. 

I. I. Reeve, with 17 years of service, 
becomes superintendent of the premi- 
um accounting department and R. K. 
Frank, who has been identified with 
Pacific Mutual for 22 years, has been 
promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent, agency accounting depart- 
ment. 


Church Life Revises 


Premium Rates 


Directors of the Church Life Insur- 
ance Corporation, New York, have 
recently taken action which will re- 
sult, on or about September 1, in an 
upward revision of premium rates on 
future insurance policies issued by 
the corporation, according to a state- 
ment made by Bradford B. Locke, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Refunds to 
policyholders, which have been paid 
voluntarily since 1924, will be tempo- 
rarily discontinued except on term 
policies. The Church Life Insurance 
Corporation is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of The Church Pension Fund. 
Bishop Cameron J. Davis is president 
and J. P. Morgan is treasurer of both 
organizations. 

The Church Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration was established in 1922 as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Church Pension Fund, and restricts 
its facilities to the clergy and the 
active lay workers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the members 
of their immediate families. It con- 
ducts all of its business by mail with- 
in this restricted field and does not 
employ any agents. Its statement, as 
filed with the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York at the 
end of 1941, shows assets of $6,692,- 
011, of which $942,692 is capital and 
surplus. 
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Fifty Years 
A Producer 


Fifty years ago, Harry O. Kramer 
of Columbus, Ohio, signed a contract 
to sell life insurance for the New 
York Life in the State of Indiana and 
for almost fifteen consecutive years, 
he consistently qualified for member- 
ship in the $200,000 Club of that com- 
pany. Thirty-five years ago, Harry 
joined the North American life In- 
surance Company of Chicago which 


was then but a few months old. That 
first year he led the entire field in 
personal production, being president 
of the first North American Life 
$200,000 Club. 

For the next nine years, Mr. 
Kramer was engaged busily in open- 
ing the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Minnesota and doing 
development work in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Early in 1909, he moved to 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and it was there 
he became acquainted with E. S. Ash- 





A Running Start on the Road 


to Success 


This young man’s preparation for a career has 


been completed. 


Even if his father, who now beams on him 


proudly, had failed to survive to see this significant 


day, the boy would have remained in college. 


For this dad, like thousands of others, believes in 


life insurance, and he provided for just such an 


emergency in acquiring his protection years ago. 
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rudential 


Company of America 


.$242,956,864 and 


brook, whom he induced to enter the 
life insurance business. Mr. Ashbrook 
became vice - president of the North 
American Life in 1919 and president 
in 1927. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Kramer 
took over the State of Ohio for the 
North American Life and through the 
years, the Ohio Society has consist- 
ently shown the best persistency 
record and the best mortality rate of 
any of the company’s agencies. 

On May 16 last, at the Fort Hayes 
Hotel in Columbus, the Ohio organ- 
ization gathered with Vice-President 
Paul McNamara and Superintendent 
of Agencies C. C. Ashbrook to cele- 
brate properly Mr. Kramer’s fifty 
years in the life insurance business 
and twenty-five years with the North 
American Life in the State of Ohio. 
His years of service probably out- 
number those of any active general 
agent in the State and no doubt form 
one of the longest continuous records 
in the country. 

When Mr. Kramer was asked what 
was the most important factor which 
has carried him through fifty success- 
ful years in the field, he _ stated, 
“When I first started in the life in- 
surance business, I took unto myself 
a partner with whom I have always 
endeavored to keep in touch. The 
partner I refer to is ‘Determination.’ ” 

Mr. Kramer has sold life insurance 
in fifteen different States and says 
human nature is the same every- 
where. As evidence that Mr. Kramer 
is still very much on the job, his agen- 
cy was second high both in new pre- 
miums and in volume for the North 
American agency force for 1941. 


Fraternal Charts 


Now Being Issued 


The 1942 editions of The Consoli- 
dated Chart and of Statistics Frater- 
nal Societies are now being distributed 
from the press of The Fraternal 
Monitor at 537 Powers Bldg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The publications have 
been compiled by Arthur S. Hamilton 


. and cover fraternal societies, life in- 


surance associations and life com- 
panies. They may be had from the 
publisher at $1.25 each or in red 
flexible binding at $1.50 each. 

Statistics Fraternal Societies this 
year shows an aggregate membership 
for such organizations of 8,030,874, 
including 438,864 social and 1,071,687 
juvenile members. The outstanding 
insurance of the societies amounts to 
$6,643,649,740 with a 1941 income of 
disbursements of 
$183,959,629. 
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Three-Way Program 
Of N. E. Mutual 


A three-point program for ficld- 
men’s security has been adopted by 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, President George Wil- 
lard Smith announced to 600 leading 
agents assembled from coast to coast 
at the company’s home office last 
week. 

Designed to provide life-long com- 
pensation for the career life under- 
writer who sells his business properly 
and gives conscientious long-range 
service, the new program consists of 
an optional Compensation Contract, a 
contributory Retirement Plan, and a 
Past Service Award. It will go into 
effect on July 1. 


New Compensation Contract 


Chief feature of the new optional 
compensation contract is its addition 
of a continuous service fee through- 
out the premium-paying life of the 
policy after the renewal period. It 
will provide the same first commis- 
sions as all other New England Mu- 
tual contracts. This is 50 per cent for 
Ordinary Life, scaled for various pol- 
icy forms and durations. There are 
four renewals on the same basis as 
the present agent’s contract, and 
these are vested for a reasonable an- 
nual production. Thereafter, a per- 
sistency allowance of the same per- 
centage, predicated on the fact that 
the agent continues to qualify under 
the terms of his contract, will be paid 
for four additional years, making a 
total of eight as compared with nine 
renewals under the present agent’s 
contract. Under the new contract, the 
ninth renewal becomes a 2 per cent 
persistency allowance, and this 2 per 
cent allowance then continues during 





Officers of the Southern Round Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 

tisers Association, above, are William Sexton, Great Southern Life, 

retiring chairman; Micou F. Browne, Occidental Life of Raleigh, new 

vice-chairman; and, on end, Powell Stamper, National Life & Acci- 

dent, new chairman. Third from left is A. Scott Anderson, president 
of the LAA. 








the full remaining premium-paying 
lifetime of the policy. 

The new Retirement Plan is based 
on contributions by the company, the 
amount being determined by the 
agent’s insurance in force, as well as 
on a percentage of commissions con- 
tributed by the agent. The fund thus 
accumulated for the individual field- 
man’s account is applied to the pur- 
chase of a selected form of life in- 
come at retirement age, payable in 
addition to service fees and other 
commissions. 

A Past Service Award for agents 
now 65 and those approaching that 
age has been authorized by the direc- 
tors. Income payments for the eligible 
agent will be based on his insurance 
in force which was written before the 
effective date of the plan, July 1, 1942, 
and which has passed its renewal 
commission period. 


Baltimore Life 
New War Clause 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has announced 
a liberalization of their war clauses. 
The new clause will be used on both 
industrial and ordinary policies. The 
new war clause is effective only (a) 
if the insured is in naval or military 
service or has been in such service 
within six months of death and if the 
death is a result of war or of his ser- 
vice or some act incident thereto or 
(b) if the insured within two years of 
date of issue of the policy dies outside 
the continental United States or 
Canada. 

Under the new clause a soldier who 
is killed by an accident while home on 
leave would be covered. This is not so 
under the old clause. 











At the recent meeting of the Southern Round Table of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association are fo be 

seen, above, William Sexton of Great Southern Life; Mrs. Bart Leiper and Bart Leiper, he of Provident Life & 

Accident; Major Silas Williams, Chattanooga attorney and banquet speaker; A. Scott Anderson of Equitable 
Life of lowa and president of the LAA; and Asa Call, president of Pacific Mutual Life. 
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THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
TORONTO, CANADA 


RETIREMENT INCOME BOND POLICY 


The Retirement Income Bond is, as its name implies, designed to provide 
the annuitant with a monthly income for the later years of life. An out- 
standing feature of the bond is its unusual adaptability to meet the par- 
ticular circumstances of any annuitant, not only as to the time at which 
the annuitant may discontinue paying premiums and begin to receive the 
annuity payments, but, also, as to the kind of annuity the annuitant may 
then draw. 

Annuity Payments: The annuitant has the option of discontinuing the 
payment of premiums at any policy anniversary between the ages of 50 
and 70 and of at that time starting to receive a monthly annuity for life. 
He also has the option, on discontinuing the payment of premiums, of re- 
ceiving either a regular life annuity, under which all payments cease on 
his death, or a refund annuity, under which, if he should die before he has 
received in annuity payments a sum equal to the cash surrender value of 
the bond as at the time the annuity payments were started, the company 
guarantees to continue the annuity payments after his death until it has 
paid out in all in annuity payments under the bond, a total amount equal 
to the aforesaid cash value. 


Death Benefits: In the event of the annuitants death before he has re- 
ceived any annuity payments, and provided the annuity has not been 
changed to paid-up, the company will pay as a death benefit either the 
total premium or premiums (at the tabular annual rate) paid under the 
bond or the cash surrender value of the bond, whichever is the greater. 

Cash Surrender Values: These are available under annual and monthly 
premium bonds after two years’ premiums have been paid. The amount 
of the cash value is the same for both sexes. The company reserves the 
right to defer the payment of a cash surrender value or the granting of a 
loan for a period not exceeding six months. 


Paid-up Annuities: If unable to continue paying premiums, the annuitant 
may continue the bond as a paid-up life or refund annuity for a reduced 
amount payable monthly from the policy anniversary nearest 70 or any 
other retirement age which may have been elected prior to the change to 
@ paid-up annuity. Prior to the commencement of the annuity payments, 
the death benefit under such a paid-up annuity is the cash surrender value 
as of the date of death. 


MALES--MONTHLY ANNUITY INCOME PER $100 ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Age at Retirement Age 55 Retirement Age 60 Retirement Age 65 
Issue Regular Refund oy Refund Regular Refund 
20 $25.83 $22.76 50 $31.10 $51.76 $42.32 
34.88 


25 20.53 18.09 29.62 25.24 42.66 ° 

30 15.84 13.96 23.54 20.06 34.62 28.31 
35 11.89 10.48 18.46 15.73 27.95 22.85 
40 8.28 7.30 13.79 11.75 21.81 17.83 
45 5.03 4.43 9.55 8.14 16.22 13.26 
50 2.24 1.98 5.81 4.95 11.19 9.15 
55 2.60 2.21 6.74 5.51 








Aetna Life’s 


non-occupational policies are avail- 


New Contracts able to risks “D” to “H” 
A program for the writing of non- except domestic servants, 
occupational personal accident in- and other agricultural workers, and 


pense in the Simplex policy. 





surance has been announced by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 

The company will now issue three 
non-occupational policies: the Mod- 
ern, the Utility and the Simplex. 
The Modern policy provides for prin- 
cipal sum, weekly indemnity and 
blanket medical expense. Principal 
sum and weekly indemnity is avail- 
able in the Utility policy, and prin- 


cipal sum and blanket medical ex- 
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a few other similar occupations in 
which there is a natural difficulty in 
knowing whether injuries arise out 
of occupational or non-occupational 
accidents. 

The Aetna’s three non-occupational 
policies are the result of a very 
thorough survey of the field, and it 
is believed that they will enable 
agents to keep existing business on 
the books and to harvest commissions 


in a profitable, new field. 





~ 
Ca 


West Coast Life 


Reserve Basis 

Early this month the West Coast 
Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, adopted 3 per cent premium 
rate, cash value and reserve basis. 
The company also reduced policy 
loan interest from 6 to 5 per cent; 
adopted $1,500 with $10 monthly in- 
come as the unit value for life in- 
come and family income retirement 
annuity at 65. For females such 
unit income is $8.80. 

The non-par family income whole 
life policy has been changed to 
family income endowment at 85 with 
premiums payable only during the 
family income period after which 
they are reduced to premium for a 
non-par endowment at 85. Yearly re- 
newable term is now to age 60 with 
whole life thereafter. 

Juvenile contracts will be issued 
on the participating as well as the 
non-participating basis. 2% per cent 
interest is now guaranteed on divi- 
dends left to accumulate. 


Atlantic Life of Virginia 
Liberalizes War Clause 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently announced a liberalized war 
clause to replace the one in use prior 
to the first of June. The new clause 
will be retroactive to Dec. 7, 1941. 


‘The new clause provides: 


1. Full benefits for service deaths 
in the United States and Canada 
(except aviation deaths). 


i) 


. Return of premiums with inter- 
est at 3% compounded for deaths 
outside the United States and 
Canada. 

3. Return of premiums without in- 

terest for aviation deaths (fare- 

paying passengers over regular 
scheduled routes not excluded). 
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Travelers Adopts 
New Policy Plan 


“Triple protection” is now avail- 
able to purchasers of most life insur- 
ance contracts with The Travelers 
Insurance Company, under the terms 
of a new supplemental agreement de- 
veloped by its underwriters and being 
introduced to the company’s sales 
force this week. It is a plan by which, 
with the purchase of a policy of not 
less than $2,500 or more than $25,000, 
a policyholder between the ages of 20 
and 50, inclusive, is offered the means 
of tripling the face value of his con- 
tract in case he dies within a stated 
period of either 15 or 20 years. De- 
spite the upward trend of life insur- 
ance rates and other prices which has 
been under way for some time, this 
additional protection is being offered 
by The Travelers at a new low cost. 

The supplemental agreement will 
be issued only on the 15 and 20-year 
basis, and in connection with term ex- 
pectancy and other forms of life in- 
surance requiring that premiums be 
paid for at least as long as the period 
of additional protection it provides. 
it also will apply only to new business 
hereafter issued. 

Upon written request, at any time 
within 10 years from the contract 
date, this agreement may be con- 
verted, without the consent of any 
beneficiary and without evidence of 
insurability, into any life or endow- 
ment contract, other than term insur- 
ance, issued by The Travelers at the 
time of such conversion. 


Metropolitan to Write 
Monthly Endowments 


New Monthly Premium Ordinary 
Endowment insurance policy forms, to 
conform with the provisions of the 
recently enacted Hampton Bill, are 
being filed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company with the New 
York State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. These new policies are 20-year 











New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES 


For men, each $1,500 of insurance provides at maturity a life income to 
the insured of $10 a m-nth, the first 120 payments guaranteed. For wo- 
men, a similar income is provided for each $1,700 of insurance. The values 
will be endorsed in the policy for each $1,000 of face amount. The mini- 
mum policy which will be issued is one to pay $10 monthly income. 


In case of the death of the insured before the maturity of the policy, 
the face amount will be paid unless the cash value exceeds the face, in 
which case the cash value will be paid. 


The paid-up and extended insurance values for most years are similar 
to those found in any endowment policy. However, after the point where 
the amount of paid-up insurance shown is equal to or greater than the 
face amount of the policy, the paid-up and extended insurance provisions 
give identical coverage, the amount of paid-up insurance being the mini- 
mum that will be paid in event of the death of the insured and the amount 
of pure endowment being the cash value at maturity. During this period, 
the cash value of the insurance after it exceeds the face amount accumu- 
lates at compound interest, by a method similar to that of accumulating 
cash values in the original policy, and whenever the cash value exceeds 
the amount of the paid-up insurance, the cash value will be paid in event 
of the death of the insured. 


At the maturity of the policy, in lieu of accepting the monthly income, 
the insured may take the full cash value, and terminate the policy; or 
upon evidence of insurability, may take a paid-up life policy for the face 
amount, together with a cash payment, or a paid-up life policy for an 
increased amount. The guaranteed figures for these options are as follows: 


MALES—INSURANCE $1,500—INCOME $10 MONTHLY 


Age at Paid-up Additional Paid-up 
Maturity Cash Life Policy Cash Payment Life Policy 
55 $1,893 $1,500 $978.12 $3,104 
60 1,701 1,500 700.92 2,551 
65 1,523 1,500 438.14 2,106 


MALES ANNUAL RATES—INSURANCE $1,500—-INCOME $10 MONTHLY 


Age at Retirement Retirement Retirement 
Issue at Age 55 at Age 60 at Age 65 
15 $38.70 $32.60 $28.70 
20 45.60 37.50 32.40 
25 55.00 43.90 37.10 

30 68.40 52.70 43. 

35 88.90 65.40 52.10 
40 123.40 84.50 64.30 
45 192.40 116.50 82.90 
50 179.90 113.50 





endowment policies for amounts of 
$500 or less to be issued at all ages 





be written in New York on the Ordi- 
nary plan without incorporating pro- 


up to 54 years. 

These new Monthly Premium Ordi- 
nary Endowment insurance policies 
restore, for all practical purposes, to 
residents of the State of New York 
the right, now enjoyed by residents of 
other States, to purchase small En- 
dowment policies which elsewhere are 
issued in the company’s Industrial 
Department. 

The new policies will not be required 
to include the usual Ordinary pro- 
visions for policy loans and for divi- 
dend options. The Metropolitan sought 
this legislation because Endowments 
corresponding to the Monthly Pre- 
mium Industrial Endowments issued 
in other States, could not previously 


visions for policy loans and dividend 
options. Such inclusions, the company 
felt, involved expense to policyholders 
all out of proportion to the benefits 
that would accrue under the provisions. 

“With the change that has been 
made in the New York law,” said Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, president of the Met- 
ropolitan, “we can and will write, in 
the State of New York, Monthly Pre- 
mium 20-Year Endowment policies for 
amounts of $250 and $500 and at 
adult ages for premiums of $1 and $2 
per month. These new Ordinary poli- 
cies, to all intents and purposes, serve 
in a like manner as would the Indus- 
trial policies which we are not per- 
mitted to write.” 
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National Old Line 
New Rates 

The National Old Line Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., has issued 
a new rate book revising its current 
premiums. 

Premiums are generally decreased 
although there are increases on some 
plans above age 40 or 45. The de- 
crease ranges up to 5-8 per cent in 
the lower ages on most forms. The 
values have been generally increased, 
particularly in the early years, where 
80 per cent or more of the reserve has 
been allowed as a cash or loan value, 
all values being mathematically equiva- 
lent. The maximum surrender charge 
is $15 on most plans, $10 on some 
plans. 

The Annual Bonus policies form an 
entirely new line. The annual bonuses 
payable each year after the first may 
be used to reduce premiums, applied 
to purchase a substantial amount of 


insurance protection from the second 
through the twentieth policy years, or 
left at interest to create a fund which 
may be used to pay up or mature the 
policy. A representative group of 
policies are offered with this bonus 
feature. 

The Mortgage Payment 
were first adopted about a year ago 
and are intended to meet a need for 
low cost protection on the part of 
mortgagors borrowing on the amor- 
tized plan. Issued on the 12, 17, 20 
and 30 year premium life plans, the 
initial sum insured decreases with the 
amortization of the mortgage until the 
end of the premium paying period, at 
which time the policy becomes paid 
up for $200, $250, $300 or $350, re- 
spectively for each $1,000 initial sum 
insured. At all times the amount of 
insurance in force is approximately 
equal to the unpaid balance of the 15 
year, 20 year, 25 year or 40 year mort- 
gage debt respectively until the reduc- 
tion reaches the level paid up amount. 


policies 











Above: Alan Ladd, star of Institute of 
Life Insurance’s popular movie, Ameri- 
can Portrait, who is now co-starred 
with Veronica Lake in the Paramount 


film, This Gun for Hire. 


Below: Alan Ladd in two scenes from 
the Institute film which is being shown 
by agents before schools, clubs and 


other groups throughout the country. 
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Travelers Big 


Bond Holdings 


On page 23 of the May 7 issue of 
The Spectator, under an article cap- 
tioned “Life Companies Rush to Buy 
‘Tap Bonds,’” there appeared a 
tabulation showing the total amount 
of United States Government bonds 
held, with the percentage of total 
United States Government bonds to 
total admitted assets as of December 
31, last, by nineteen leading life in- 
surance companies..The Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, al- 
though scheduled to appear in the 
tabulation, was inadvertently omitted. 

As of December 31, last, the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company of Hartford 
had total admitted assets of $1,156,- 
436,403, of which $501,242,852 were 
United States Government bonds. The 
percentage of United States Govern- 
ment bonds held to total admitted as- 
sets of the Travelers was 43.34 per 
cent. 

The ten ranking life insurance com- 
panies holding United States Govern- 
ment bonds in relation to total admit- 
ted assets as of December 31, last, 
(of the companies which have a mini- 
mum of $1,000,000,000 of insurance in 
force) are as follows: 

% of U. S. 
Gov't Bonds 
to Total 


Admitted 

Assets 
Travelers, Hartford .... 43.3 
Mutual Life, N. Y...... 31.26 
New York Life, N. Y.... 29.72 
I is aretind wo awk ss 26.60 
Aetna, Hartford ....... 23.34 
Metropolitan, N. Y...... 21.51 
Penn Mutual, Phila...... 21.35 
Provident Mutual, Phila. 19.46 

New England Mutual, 

eee 19.22 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. 18.25 


Berkshire Life Revises 


Continuation Policy 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., has revised its 
monthly income continuation policy. 
This policy provides an income which 
commences on the death of the insured 
and continues until one month before 
the expiry date. Premiums are pay- 
able during the currency of the poli¢y 
on either an annual, semi-annual or 
quarterly basis. Premiums may not 
be paid monthly. Since this is a Term 
policy, it is not available for female 
lives. 
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Forrest L. Morton Joins 
Osborne Bethea Agency 


Forrest L. Morton, nationally 
known tax and business insurance 
authority, has joined the Osborne 
Bethea Agency at 50 Church Street, 
New York City, of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia. He will serve in the capacity 
of assistant to the general agent and 
will assume the duties of training the 
agency force and rendering advice in 
connection with advanced selling pro- 
cedure, in which he has specialized 
for many years. 

Commencing in the immediate fu- 
ture, the Bethea Agency will inau- 
gurate, under Mr. Morton’s direction, 
a thorough training course in busi- 
ness insurance, estate analysis, pen- 
sion trusts, taxation and_ similar 
matters. 

Mr. Morton, with a background of 
newspaper experience, entered the 





Forrest L. Morton 


business with the New York Life In- 
surance Company, and attained signal 
success in personal production, in 
managerial work and as head of that 
company’s policyholders’ service bu- 
reau. More recently, he has been con- 
nected with the Mutual Life of New 
York, in the Ives & Myrick Agency, 
New York City. He has written ex- 
tensively on the general subject of the 
tax approach in selling, many of his 
articles having been published in the 
columns of The Spectator. 
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Continental American 


Income Replacement 

The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company, Wilmington, Del., 
is now issuing an income replacement 
term policy which provides the month- 
ly income of $10 per unit beginning 
immediately at the death of the in- 
sured and continuing to the -anniyer- 
sary of the policy nearest the 65th 
birthday of the insured. In addition 
an extra payment, the amount of 
which varies with the age of the in- 
sured at death is paid in a single sum 


at time of death. 
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ANOTHER “OPEN 


Visitors to the Ilome Office frequently comment about 


it, yet it is nothing new. Its origin goes beyond the 


memory of present personnel 
The doors of the Executive 
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Women Agents Discuss 
Priority Prospecting 


“Priority Prospecting’ was the 
theme of an informal discussion held 
at the recent annual meeting of The 
League of Life Insurance Women at 
the Architectural League Club, New 
York City. Partaking in the discus- 
sion were: Marie L. Brown, Equitable 
Life; Edna G. Duschnes, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Marie L. Foulkes, Prov- 
ident Mutual; Florence S. Johnson, 
Equitable Life; Lillian L. Joseph, 
Home Life; and Elsie M. Matthews, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

The importance of devoting a defi- 
nite period of time monthly, weekly, 
even daily, to the job of prospecting 
was the first point stressed. One 
speaker said she gave a week a month 
to developing prospects, and during 
that period found 60 or 70. Another 
gives an hour each morning to the 
quest. She may start general conver- 
sation with a stranger, she explained, 
perhaps at a drugstore breakfast 
counter, perhaps at a hospital dis- 
pensary. Soon the stranger is asking 
questions, for his is a defense attitude 
—indulging in general conversation 
is preferable to starting the day’s 
work! He keeps the ball rolling; she 
doesn’t have to. By means of these 
chats she finds a prospect a day. 

Another successful underwriter told 
us that her method was to drop a hint 
in general conversation; then follow- 
up with a letter. 


Profit From Each Call 


Emphasis was given to the fact that 
something productive can akways be 
gained from insurance talk. If a 
prospect is going to let you down, for 
instance, he will often give you the 
name of a friend. Prospects, even if 
themselves not buying, may introduce 
you to new subjects. According to 
one speaker, prospecting should take 
place every minute of the day you are 
out selling. 

Regarding cold canvassing in large 
organizations, it was suggested that 
often your best chance was through 
conversation with one of the women 
employees; she could give you names. 
Women make loyal clients, it was ob- 
served. 

War jobs for women are of course 
affecting the market. Many women 
who never before worked outside of 
the home are now earning good sala- 
ries in plants. They have money to 
spend, the night workers find little 
time for the movies, and there is no 
longer an available outlet in the pur- 
chase of refrigerators, radios, and 
the like. 

Doctors in small cities make good 
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-Prospecting 


prospects. They are prosperous. Os- 
teopaths also are earning good money, 
for they are taking care of many men 
working under great strain to fulfil 


war contracts. (The medical men’s 


names can be taken from the phone 
book.) 

But the best prospecting job of all, 
it was agreed, was the one now being 
done by Uncle Sam. 
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Picturing Situations in 
Color 

Visual selling is a great help in 
attracting the prospect’s attention 
and holding his interest, explained 
James Hack of the Peoria effice of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, in his talk at the 
Chicago Sales Congress. 

Actual pictures may be used for 
visual selling, or typed or office forms, 
or other material, according to Mr. 
Hack. “My best sales idea along this 
line,” he continued, “is the use of 
colored charts consisting of rectangu- 
lar blocks, the outline of which is of 
a certain color and this particular 
color used with each block represents 
a certain situation.” 

We quote his further description 
of the charts. 


Explains Significance of Colors 
“The various colors indicate the 
following situations: 

“(1) Green for Present Life Insur- 
ance Estate. This color represents 
safety—the same as a green light 
means you are safe to cross the 
street. Therefore, the insured’s pres- 
ent insurance estate is the amount of 
safety that he has provided for his 
beneficiaries. 

“(2) Red for Needs of Beneficiaries. 
This color indicates a warning, and, 
therefore, in reference to the needs 
of the beneficiaries, it points out that 
the insured has certain outstanding 
responsibilities to consider in arrang- 
ing his life insurance program. 

“(3) Purple for Life Income. 
Royal purple color indicates financial 
success, and, therefore, it is used for 
indicating the degree of financial in- 
dependence the insured has provided. 


Uses Black for Premium Cost 


“(4) Black for Deposits or Pre- 
miums. This color, being dark, is 
hardly noticed among other colors, 
and, therefore, it indicates that the 
outlay for owning a program of life 
insurance is hardly noticed in com- 
parison to the benefits. 

“(5) Pink for Educational Plan 
for Girls. The outstanding color for 
baby girls is always pink, therefore, 
it fits in with indicating an educa- 
tional plan for girls. 

“(6) Blue for Educational Plan 
The outstanding color for 














and Selling - 


baby boys is always blue, therefore, it 
fits in with indicating an educational 
plan for boys. 

“(7) Brown for Dividends. This 
color is not a very prominent one, 
but nevertheless it stands out by itself 
as being different than the other 
colors, and therefore, the extra in- 
come such as some outside work, 
overtime work, and so on, is_ indi- 
cated with this color.” 

= a7 


Convincing the Woman 
Buyer 


Women today have come to realize 
that money alone is no longer se- 
curity, declared Helen M. Zepp, 
C.L.U., of the Reno agency in Chi- 
cago of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, at the recent Chi- 
eago Sales Congress. Mechanized 
armies strike too hard and too fast. 

With the loss of 35,000 troops in 
Bataan, she continued, people clearly 
perceive that individual and personal 
security is secondary to the common 
good. This realization can revolu- 
tionize the woman’s market, particu- 
larly if agents themselves sense the 
change. In selling to women, Miss 
Zepp believes that it makes little dif- 
ference whether the underwriter be a 
man or a woman so long as he pos- 
sesses basic understanding, patience, 
and sincerity. “First, with honesty 
we must be able te give a woman 
prospect a satisfactory answer to her 
old-age objection, ‘I don’t want any 
more life insurance just to leave some 
money for someone to spend when | 
die’.” Shall we continue to evade 
a direct answer to this question, the 
speaker asks, or shall we, with in- 
telligence and judgment, help the 
prospect to uncover within herself 
the reason for buying more life in- 
surance? 

“Women with children or definite 
dependents of course can easily visual- 
ize the need for insurance in terms 
of their own responsibilities,” Miss 
Zepp said. “But it is the great group 
of other women whom we must pa- 
tiently educate. Regardless of how 
strongly a woman protests against 
the ownership of life insurance, there 
is practically no woman who does not 
have someone she loves and would 
wish to do for should she not live to 
use this money for herself. This love 
may be of a specific kind, such as pro- 


viding an income for parents, or the 
education of a favorite niece or 
nephew, or money for a sister or 
brother. 


The Market in Low 
Income Groups 


A vast market among the so-called 
low income people now offers itself 
to the life agent, commented Ralph 
Jacobsen of the Oppenheim agency, 
in Chicago, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, at 
the Chicago Sales Congress. 

“It is easier to approach this type 
of prospect on his home grounds,” 
said Mr. Jacobsen, “because he then 
feels at ease, he has a sense of pres- 
tige, and is amiable and in a friendly 
mood after a good evening meal. At 
his home we meet him at his best. 
We must qualify ourselves to furnish 
the guidance and service he _ will 
need.” 

These people are real and human, 
they are loyal citizens, he continued. 
It is important to them that their 
families be able to keep on living on 
their present scale, and not be in 
want or have to step down to a lower 
scale if the wage earner is taken 
away. We must show them not only 
what life insurance is, but what it 
will do; that it will provide bread 
and butter, a place in which to 
sleep, essentials for the children, sav- 
ings for old age, and a strong barrier 
against the ever present wolf at the 
door. 

The big problem is going to be to 
reach this type of wage earner. 
Start to cultivate a new class of pros- 
pects who can refer you to people 
working in factories, Mr. Jacobsen 
advised. They in turn can refer you 
to the people they work with. 

As to selling technique, he said, 
“We'll have to plan small income 
programs which will dovetail with 
social security benefits and not only 
substantiate the family’s income dur- 
ing the period the children are de- 
pendents, but also provide for that 
important period when the widow re- 
ceives no income from the time the 
youngest child is 18 until the widow 
is 65. 

“It is important to bring the pros- 
pect’s wife into the interview. She 
is the ‘cashier,’ and her consent gen- 
erally swings the sale.” 
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Announcing 
New England Mutual's 
3-Point Program 


for Fieldmen’s Security 


To provide its fieldmen a sound- 
er foundation upon which to build 
a substantial career as life under- 
writers, New England Mutual 
will inaugurate on July | a new 
agents’ compensation contract and 
retirement plan. 


Preserving for the agent the ad- 
vantages of his freedom as an inde- 
pendent contractor, and designed 
to cause the minimum of conflict 
with present contracts, “Security 
with New England Mutual” of- 
fers, in outline: 


1. A new optional Compen- 
sation Contract providing 
an unchanged first com- 
mission and an _ adjust- 
ment of the vesting of 
renewal commissions to 
allow a continuous service 
fee. 


2. A sound contributory Re- 
tirement Plan whereby 
the younger agent can 
build, with the Company’s 
assistance, security for his 
old age. 


3. A Past Service Award to 
supplement the personal 
retirement plans of older 
agents who have given 
faithful service to their 
policyholders. 


This new program recognizes 
the growing need for more ade- 
quate compensation to the under- 
writer who sells quality business 
and gives conscientious long-range 
service. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA . 1835 
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NAMES 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, at its recent meeting at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, had as speaker Dean N. R. H. 
Moor of Trinity Cathedral. His address was entitled, “Our 
Great Need.” 

In preparation for the second War Bond drive to be 
launched, the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
has completely revised the teams composed of life agents 
who made up the first drive. The new campaign will be 
for the purpose of increasing present payroll deductions 
to a minimum of 10 per cent, and to install new payroll 
savings plans in all companies where not already in opera- 
tion. It is estimated that more than 11,000 firms will be 
visited. This tremendous task, necessary in order to fore- 
stall a payroll tax, must be completed by July 1, according 
to Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 

Advance reservations indicate that, despite war condi- 
tions, attendance at the 32nd annual meeting of the medical 
section, American Life Convention, to be held at The 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, on June 4, 5, and 6, will 
compare favorably with previous years. 

The Cashiers’ Division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters had as guest speaker at a recent dinner 
meeting at the Y. M. C. A., Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice- 
president and medical director of the Continental Assur- 
ance Company, Chicago. Dr. Dingman’s topic was, “Selec- 
tion of Risks.” Over 200 persons from the cashiers’ offices 
have volunteered to assist in the sale of Defense Stamps, 
it was reported. 

Harry M. Roberts, Reliance Life, is the nominee for 
president on the slate of officers for the Dallas Association 
of Life Underwriters to be voted on at the annual meeting 
of the organization the last of May. Mr. Roberts, who is 
currently vice-president of the Dallas Association, would 
succeed John P. Costello, Southwestern Life. 

The slate, submitted by a nominating committee headed 
by Paxton Matthews, Indianapolis Life, also includes the 
following: For vice-president, Charles E. Seay, Southland 
Life, to be advanced from treasurer; for treasurer, Lyman 
E. King, Minnesota Mutual ‘Life, currently a member of 
the board of directors and chairman of the educational com- 
mittee; for secretary, J. Max Spangler, Kansas City Life, 
presently state committeeman; and state committeeman, 
J. A. Foster, National Life & Accident. 

Walter S. Bunn, district manager in Dayton, Ohio, for 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, has 
been elected vice-president of the Dayton Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

A representative of the Treasury Department has met 
with the Life Agency Group Supervisors, division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, at their regular 
meeting at the LaSalle Hotel on May 25. The meeting 
was all given over to a discussion of sale of war bonds and 
what additional efforts life offices can give to the work. 
George Brophy, Metropolitan Life, will preside. 

The Standard Life Insurance Company of Indiana, with 
home offices in Indianapolis, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Convention, Col. Charles Burton 
Robbins, manager and general counsel of the ALC, has 
announced. 

The admission of the Standard Life increases the total 
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membership of the American Life Convention to 165. These 
member companies are domiciled in 38 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec in Canada. 

Within a short time there will be an announcement of a 
new advertising campaign of entirely different character 
from anything heretofore developed by the Institute. It 
is contemplated that this will appear just as soon as the 
campaign can be completed. 

The annual dinner meeting of the Chicago Life Insurance 
and Trust Council was held Wednesday, May 27, at the 
Chicago Bar Association, 29 South LaSalle Street. The 
guest speaker, was Chet Shafer, of Three Rivers, Mich., 
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HIRTY-TWO years as manager and general agent of 

the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, is 
the imposing record of Edward W. Allen, of the firm of 
Allen & Schmidt, New York City. As a veteran who has 
seen close on to a half a century of business methods in 
operation, Mr. Allen believes that modern conditions de- 
mand a better trained and better educated agent than was 
essential in the old days and he recommends close personal 
attention by the manager to training and supervision. 
Answering a questionnaire last Fall, Mr. Allen placed re- 
cruiting as the manager’s number one problem, with man- 
agement secondary. The Allen & Schmidt Agency operates 
with about 25 full time agents and, in keeping with com- 
mon practice in the big city, no part-timers, and produces 
around five million dollars of new business annually. This 
total is divided into the three following classes: Whole 
Life, 65 per cent; Endowments, 25 per cent; Term, 10 per 
cent. He has always been active in the direction of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and in the Life 
Managers Association of New York. 
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F. GOODRICH is general agent of the Bankers Life 
EF. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., in Topeka, Kan., with 
four full time producers. The agency produces between 
a half and three-quarters of a million a year, a consider- 
able proportion of which is brought in by the boss himself. 
Whole Life and 20-Pay Life account for 55 per cent of 
this and Endowments for 45 per cent. He pays close atten- 
tion to conservation work and interviews personally every 
policyholder who has or appears to be about to lapse his 
policy. He finds that insurance salesmanship has advanced 
markedly during the past decade and attributes the gains 
in this direction to a better understanding between agents 
and between the agents and their companies. 
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PERATING in the thriving city of Dallas, Tex., for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, Floyd W. Klingman, with a staff of 35 agents, had 
a paid-for volume of $3,554,315 for 1940. This was divided 
as follows: Whole Life and Twenty-Pay Life, 70 per cent; 
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editor-columnist, whose column, “Three Rivers Doings,” is 
published in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. E. B. 
Thurman, general agent for the New England Mutual Life 
was chairman of the program committee. 

One of the largest volunteer undertakings in connection 
with public sale of War Savings Stamps and Bonds is 
being developed by the Life Agency Cashiers division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. The life 
office cashiers are recruiting helpers to take charge of 
stamp sales in the 1800 motion picture theatres throughout 
Chicago and the suburban area. More than 50,000 workers 
are needed to assist in the drive, which the group will con- 
duct for the duration of the war. 
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Term, 8 per cent; Endowments, 5 per cent; Annuities, 6 
per cent; Group, 11 per cent. He is active in local, state 
and national association activities and is convinced that it 
is the duty of every agent to support his trade associa- 
tions. Mr. Klingman feels that while standards of sales- 
manship have registered distinct advances during the past 
decade, there is still vast room for improvement. He uses 
local newspaper advertising in addition to direct mail. 


* u * 


INETEEN full time producers in the Mutual Benefit 

Life general agency, operated under the direction of 
Floyd E. DeGroat, in Boston, combine to produce a total 
of approximately seven millions a year. This is made up 
of 66 per cent of Whole Life policies and 34 per cent En- 
dowments. He is active in the Massachusetts and the 
Boston Life Underwriters Associations as well as the local 
association of managers and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Part-time agents are still necessary, 
he says, in small towns. He notes a slight improvement 
in salesmanship in the business during the past decade; 
says methods change frequently and markedly, while stand- 
ards change and improve more slowly. He believes that 
the importance of the individual agent is increasing, but 
not due so much to company effort as to the better type of 
agents predominant today. Eternal vigilance, plus a live 
cashier’s department, is the answer to the conservation 
problem. 


* 


HE L. S. Becker Agency, St. Louis, of the Lincoln 

National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
employs 12 full time producers and writes nearly two mil- 
lions a year. Whole Life accounts for 40 per cent; Endow- 
ments, 30 per cent; Annuities, 28 per cent, and Term, two 
per cent. He is a past-president of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters and is a member of the General Agents and 
Managers Association of that city, as well as of the 
N.A.L.U. Approves of part-time agents for small towns 
only; keeps a very close check on conservation and has a 
very low lapse ratio. Finds a better type of agents in the 
business today than ever before and higher standards of 

‘rformance. 
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COMPANIES 


J. Arthur Cope, previously on salary allotment and pen- 
sion work in the agency department of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has joined the 
staff of the company’s Detroit office. 

The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, has 
appointed R. A. Wesselmann, agency director of the Toledo 
branch office, as manager of the Cleveland office. He suc- 
ceeds Don Parker, who has been transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as inspector of agencies. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, has 
made Joseph R. Moody cashier at the Little Rock, Ark., 
agency headquarters. Mr. Moody was transferred from 
San Antonio, Tex. 

The Home Life Insurance Company of New York has 
appointed George H. McWhirter, C.L.U., as general agent 
in Atlanta, Ga. Agency. offices will be located in the 
Rhodes-Haverty Building. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has ap- 
pointed Charles M. Carter assistant general agent for the 
Wilmer M. Hammond agency in Los Angeles. Mr. Carter 
was formerly manager of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, at Portland, Ore. 

Six field assistants in the life, accident, and group de- 
partments of the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
have been promoted recently to assistant managerships in 
their respective branch offices. They are: Frederic C. 
Krapels, Toronto; Henry F. Leutholt, 42nd Street, New 
York; John D. Parker, Jr., Boston; John F. Peffer, Erie; 
G. Gordon Seiter, Syracuse; and Vincent O. Wilde, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, will 
establish a new and larger Southeast Texas Territory, 
with headquarters at Houston, and with D. G. “Doc” Lig- 
gett as agency manager, it is announced by vice-president 
and agency director Jos Woodward. Mr. Liggett, who has 
been one of Southland Life’s most successful agency man- 
agers during his 15 years of service with the company, is 
a past state president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and is at present president of the East Texas Life Under- 
writers Association. 

That the Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, intends at once actively to develop Indiana is 
foreshadowed by the appointment of William J. Granberry 
as general agent for that State. In making the announce- 
ment, Vice-President V. H. Jenkins of Occidental Life said 
that Mr. Granberry had completed all administrative de- 
tails preliminary to the opening of the agency’s Indian- 
apolis headquarters and that a meeting of all Occidental 
agents throughout the State was scheduled for early June. 

Officers of the Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, 
Roanoke, have named a committee to adopt memorial re- 
solutions regarding the recent death of T. S. M. Blood- 
worth, agency secretary of the organization, who passed 
away on May 6. Mr. Bloodworth joined the Shenandoah 
Life in August of 1939. Prior to that time he was con- 
nected with the Volunteer Life. 

W. B. (Bruce) Young, former insurance commissioner 
of Nebraska and for fifteen years a consulting actuary in 
California, has joined the management of the National Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company at Topeka, Kan., as general 
agent and assistant in special business development work. 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


¥ appears altogether likely that during the next few 
weeks we will see some significant changes both in the 
method of taxing life insurance and in the position of life 
insurance in the tax picture generally. The purpose of 
this article is not to discuss the merits of the proposed 
changes, but rather to make a plea to all life insurance 
men to view them objectively as loyal and _ intelligent 
citizens, 


E are proud of our sixty-odd million policyholders. 
This pride, it seems to me, also imposes certain obli- 
gations. The value of any change must be measured, not 
in its effect on our biggest policyholders, but rather in its 
effect on all sixty-odd million. And, this is tantamount 
to measuring its effect on the country at large. And, this 
in turn, becomes an objective point of view—a quality that 
is probably more urgently needed today than at any time 
in the past. 
URELY our sixty-odd million did not buy their policies 
because of tax exemptions. If our business depended 
even to a limited degree on special tax considerations, it 
obviously could not have grown as it has. Fortunately, 
its appeal is much more basic. Yet there are many who 
assume that the continuation of our success depends ex- 
clusively on the perpetuation of tax advantages. There 
must be some who never sold a policy on the basis of taxes 
who are arguing that their business is about to be ruined. 
HERE appears to me to be a strange inconsistency on 
the part of some who are arguing against change. The 
very people who fought hardest for “broadening the base” 
of our income tax are now yelling loudest against reduc- 
ing the Estate Tax life insurance exemption. As a matte 
of fact, when the estate tax law was originally passed, 
there was a tremendous argument to the effect that all life 
insurance should be exempt. It was only as the result of 
a compromise that the $40,000 life insurance exemption 
was included. This change from a total exemption to a 
limited exemption did not ruin the careers of life insur- 
ance men. 
EGARDLESS, however, of the nature of changes about 
to occur, let us now decide on a point of view. Surely 
we cannot measure the value of change in the light of its 
effect on a limited class of policyholders. The question 
should be, “How does it affect our sixty-odd million policy- 
holders?” And then, “How does it affect our entire popu- 
lation?” And finally, “How does it affect our War effort?” 
It we ultimately oppose changes, our opposition must be 
based on the fact that the changes will injure America, 
and not on the fact that they might injure certain classes 
of policyholders. 


» Agency of the Equitable; Kenneth L. Anderson, assistant 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York has announced the personnel of the committee on 
nominations and elections. Under the Association’s by- 
laws, the committee is made up of the three immediate 
past presidents, three agents elected by the agency com- 
mittee, and three members selected by the president. The 
immediate past presidents are: Lloyd Patterson, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual; Benjamin Alk, C.L.U., 
agent of the Penn Mutual; and Louis A. Cerf, Jr., general 
agent of the State Mutual. The three agents elected by 
the agency committee are: Sara Lewinson, C.L.U., agent 
of the Simon Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual; Harry 
Lerer, agent of the Maspeth Agency of the Metropolitan; 
and Thomas H. Hodgkinson, agent of the Allen & Schmidt 
Agency of the New England Mutual. Those selected by 
President Beatrice Jones of the Association are: J. Fred 
Speer, C.L.U., assistant agency manager of the Benton 
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AVING heard a good deal, at one time or another, 
about the need of getting agents to make enough calls 








per week, I was just a bit excited the other day to hear 
of agents not being allowed to make more than so many 
calls per week. It seemed worth investigating—which took 
me to the Woolworth Building on lower Broadway in New 
York. There Harry F. Gray, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, 
supplemented his ar- 
ticle in the May 
issue of that com- 
pany’s Con Mu Top- 
ics, which had given 
the original lead on 
this calling story. 
That article de- 
scribed the use of a 
questionnaire in sell- 
ing business insur- 
ance, 


OR some _ time, 

said Mr. Gray, he 
had felt that some- 
thing had to be done 
to make up for the 
loss of prospects. 
“Many young men 
are in the Army and 
so are not prospects. 
Many others are 
thinking they may soon go in and they don’t want to de- 
cide on anything definitely until they know. Some busi- 
nessmen have been put out of business by priorities. And 
there have been other reasons why we needed a change 
in prospecting. So for the past twenty-six weeks we've 
had a course on advanced underwriting, chiefly business 
insurance, with two meetings and a written examination 
each week. Twenty-seven men started in the course, and 
at least eighteen have already completed it. So far it and 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


general agent of the Sprague Agency of the Provident 
Mutual; and Willard L. Momsen, production manager of 
the McMillen Agency. The general membership has 
already been solicited for suitable suggestions for candi- 
dates. The committee of nine reported its selections at 
the May 21 luncheon of the Association. The annual meet- 
ing and election will be held on June 11. 

In furtherance of the efforts of the life insurance indus- 
try, its companies, executives, employees and agents, to 
cooperate in every way with the United States in its war 
efforts, the American Life Convention, with headquarters 
in Chicago, has recommended to its 164 member companies, 
that they arrange the vacation schedules of their em- 
ployees this summer so that they will start and finish such 
vacations in the middle of the week. 

The purpose of this suggestion is to contribute toward 
the reduction of the transportation congestion that ordi- 
narily takes place on week-ends during the vacation period 
of July and August. 
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the use of the questionnaire have been responsible for at 
least $676,000 of business paid for.” 


UT that matter of restrained calling? Just wait. Mr. 

Gray continues: “I had been told that one can throw 
an agency all out of gear by turning it to advanced under- 
writing, particularly in the case of the first-year men. But 
business is getting out of gear anyway, so I thought it 
safe to go ahead. However, to avoid the dangers of 
specialization, I said that everyone taking the course must 
agree not to make more than three calls a week in this 
advanced underwriting. Some objected, but finally agreed. 
However, a few of the men chiseled on me, but I learned 
something from their chiseling. They would go out and 
make ordinary calls, using every possible approach but 
without success; then finally they would pull out this 
questionnaire, and that did the job, but the call couldn’t 
be counted in their three-for-the-week. Last year I took 
on seven new men. They have all been taking this course, 
and each has written at least one business case besides 
doing a swell job in his regular work. Altogether we're 
running ahead of last year.” 


x oe * 


M*: GRAY also has certain quite definite ideas about 
commissions, service and agent financing. “Agents 
generally should be financed for the first year or year and 
a half,” said Mr. Gray. “The only alternatives are either 
a big turnover or else taking in only persons who have 
already saved up a couple of thousand dollars. One of 
my agents at one time owed me $12,000, but he paid back 
every cent of it and is doing well now.” As to renewals, 
“right after 1906 an agent was not supposed to take re- 
newals with him—they were supposed to be payments for 
service—but competition brought non-forfeiture clauses 
into the agents’ contracts. As a result, people no longer 
in the business are getting an income from it, while those 
who have to service orphan policyholders don’t get paid 
for it. Yet it seems impossible to get all the companies 
fo agree to eliminate the non-forfeiture clause.” With all 
of which ideas I returned from Broadway to Maiden Lane. 


~ THISWESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


LSEWHERE in this issue is a comment on a talk given 

to the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 

at Kansas City, May 25 to 27, by Mell W. Hobart, secre- 

tary of the Ministers Life and Casualty Union, of Minne- 

apolis. But in this space, as usual, will be just a story; a 

story of an incident that occurred just three years ago this 
very month. 


T was hot in Minneapolis. Spring had fled in panic be- 
fore the hot, shriveling winds blown up from the mid- 
western plains. Office buildings, still warm from winter 
fires, were stifling. Heat waves eddied up from the pave- 
ment and squirmed under armpits and collar bands. 
Mirages of green, close-clipped “pastures,” little round 
pellets, oddly shaped sticks and metal ends, hovered at 
every street corner. As if in a dream I found myself roll- 
ing out to Meadowbrook, teeth clenched, determined to 
“Break 80” for Spectator or bust. 


LONE gentleman stood on the first tee, sleeves rolled 

up and looking equally determined. “Want a game?” 
he called. “Sure do.” We shook hands, introducing our- 
selves. We rolled off to a good start; wind right, con- 
sciences dormant; swings grooved. A perfect day for 
gold-bricking. Have you ever marked the nobility of a 
chap’s countenance as he does a particularly good job of 
gold-bricking? That’s his morale, growing with every 
lungful of fresh air. 


T the fifth hole I was one down. Both drives carried 

over a hill and down the middle of the fairway. Just 
a good brassy shot from the green. I was back and shot 
first, laying one right up to the edge. As Mell addressed 
his ball, I called to him “Watch out for that pipe!” “That 
skinny thing! I'll go right around it,” he said and swung. 
Crack! His ball struck the five foot high swivel sprinkler 
squarely and rebounded like a shot into the Spectator’s 
knee. Down went Foley, mingling laughter at Mell’s fool- 
ish expression and spoiled shot with cuss words at the 
pain. It ended the game. The knee folded up completely. 
leaving Mell with a casualty on his hands. 


HE insurance man sacrificed his golf game and half- 

carried me back to the clubhouse, and then insisted on 
driving me in my own car back to my hotel, knowing he’d 
have a tough time getting back to retrieve his own. Later 
that evening he ’phoned to say he was sending a doctor 
over. By that time most of the soreness had been boiled 
out but protestations to this effect were unavailing. The 
doctor came over, poking around to make sure no harm 


was done. 


HAT’S all there is to the story. If there were a moral 

it would be that neither of us ever gold-bricked again. 
I call on Mell regularly, now. He’s one of my best friends 
and customers. (How long does the statute of limitations 
run in Minnesota, anyway?) 
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B.M.A. Completes New 


Reinsurance Deal 


A special commission composed of 
Insurance Commissioners of Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas recently ap- 
proved an agreement under which the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
will reinsure all individual and group 
Accident and Health business of the 
American Savings Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

As a result of this agreement 
B. M. A.’s premium income will be 
increased about $125,000 or $130,000 








x** 


a year. Furthermore, the Accident 
and Health representatives of the 
American Savings will be given the 
opportunity of becoming associated 
with the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company. 

Policyowners of the reinsured com- 
pany will receive immediately as- 
sumption certificates from _ the 
B. M. A. as evidence that the liability 
under their policies has been assumed 
by the Business Men’s Assurance. 

With the reinsurance of the Acci- 
dent and Health business of the 
American Savings Life, the B. M. A. 
takes the second such step within a 











Good News for NWNL policyholders ... 


Good Reading for all life insurance owners 


NWNL presents the latest in a series of distinctive annual 
+ 


reports in 


the factual, informative, yet 


readable 


**humanized”’ style pioneered by this Company. Publica- 
tion of this yearly report is an event on a par with issu- 
ance of NYNL’s annual financial statement on the first 
business day of each year. The current edition maintains 
the pace set by its predecessors; it gives a clear, sharp 
picture of continued growth in rugged strength and 
essential service to the nation in wartime, not only by 


NYNL but by the institution of life insurance as a whole. 
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year. On July 28, 1941, B. M. A. rein- 
sured the former Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company of Tokepa, Kan., with 
the result that the company’s assets 
at the end of 1941 reached $29,588,- 
122, Life Insurance in force $152,491,- 
802, and Accident and Health pre- 
mium income for the year was 
$2,683,090. 
a 6 


Women’s League 
Inducts Officers 


The League of Life Insurance Wo- 
men, at their annual meeting in New 
York on May 5, re-elected to office: 
president, Bertha M. Loheed, Fidelity 
Mutual Life; 1st vice-president, Mil- 
dred Stone, Mutual Benefit Life; 2nd 
vice-president, Lillian L. Joseph, Home 
Life; 3rd vice-president, Dorothy M. 





Bertha M. Loheed 


Boond, New York Life. Newly elected 


were: treasurer, Helen Wolfsohn, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; and 
secretary, Fanny Harkavy, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

A review of the “priority prospect- 
ing” discussion, held also at this meet- 
ing, appears on page 18 of this issue. 

a m 


In Air Force 
William B. F. Hall, second vice- 


_president and manager of the mort- 


gage loan‘department of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, 
has been re-commissioned in the 
United States Naval Air Corps with 
the rank of lieutenant. He has been 
ordered to temporary duty with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and expects to be assigned 
to an advance training base in Flor- 
ida in the near future. Lt. Hall is the 
son of Arthur F. Hall, chairman of 
the board and founder of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company. 

















Life Companies 
Stagger Vacations 


Vacations for the 100,000 home of- 
fice employees of more than 200 life 
insurance companies will be started 
and completed on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays in order to co- 
operate with the Office of Defense 
Transportation in relieving the strain 
of week-end travel on railroads and 
bus lines, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance announced recently. 

These member companies of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the American Life Convention 
and the Life Office Management As- 
sociation have also arranged that va- 
cations will be staggered over a 
longer period of time in order to avoid 
the usual concentration in the months 
of July and August. 

“The life insurance personnel of 
the nation can be counted upon to co- 
operate in every way possible to keep 
the channels of transportation open 
for the war effort,” Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute, stated. 

’ “The railroads, air lines and bus lines 
are doing an outstanding job in 
meeting the war demands, but it will 
take the cooperation of every indi- 
vidual, in both his pleasure and busi- 
ness trips, to enable the transporta- 
tion facilities to serve the nation with 
maximum effectiveness.” 


Illinois Department 
Announces Changes 


Announcement was made Monday by 
Director Paul F. Jones of the resigna- 
tion of R. T. Nelson, chief deputy of 
the Illinois Department of Insurance 
for the past eight years. Mr. Nelson 
will remain with the department for 
the time being, however, in order to 
complete certain studies now being 
conducted. 

Two members of the department’s 
staff have been promoted effective 
June Ist; N. P. Parkinson, of Decatur, 
who for the past year has been serving 
as assictant director of insurance, has 
been advanced to become chief deputy 
to Director Jones; and Clarence M. 
Kinney, of Chicago, has been advanced 
from special deputy to assistant di- 
rector. 


Joint Memorial 
Exercises Held 


Two additional memorial wreaths 
were placed in Madison Square Park, 
New York, this year. The American 
Legionnaires of Metropolitan Post 
No. 385 and Nylic Post No. 503 held 


their 21st joint Memorial Day ser- 
vices on Friday, May 29, and placed 
wreaths at the base of 16 trees in the 
park planted in honor of those men 
from the Metropolitan Life and the 
New York Life who gave their lives 
for their country in the last war. 
Those two wreaths were placed at 
the base of the Eternal Light in 
memory of John F. Huntley, Jr., Sea- 
man Second Class, who went down 
with the torpedoed U. S. Detroyer 
Jacob Jones on Feb. 28, 1942, and 
Bernard J. Bradley, Cadet, Army Air 
Corps, who was killed in a training 






flight on March 3, 1942. Both men 
were former Metropolitan employees. 
A large wreath was placed at the 
Eternal Light by the Post Command- 
ers in memory of all who made the 
supreme sacrifice in World War I. 

As in the last war, the New York 
Life and Metropolitan are both heav- 
ily represented in the Armed Forces. 
More than 1370 Metrcpolitan employ- 
ees are already in the service, while 
more than 700 New York Life men, 
including Cedric D. Sothern, Jr., son 
of the Nylic Post’s Commander, are in 
uniform. 
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Brokers and Surplus Writers 


USE THE BERKSHIRE FOR: 


SURPLUS—SPECIAL PLANS—DIVERSIFICATION OF RISKS 


l Exceptional reinsurance ar 
rangement permits: 


Almost unlimited amounts 
Liberal sub-standard rates 


2 Unusual plans of insurance are 
available: 


Juvenile—Age 0 and up. 
Death and/or Disability Payor 
Clause. (Death only in Massa- 
chusetts) 


Annual Premium Retirement 
and Single Premium Immedi- 
ate Annuities 


Level Premium Term to Age 
65 (with Waiver and Double 
Indemnity) 

Level Premium Decreasing 
Term, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 


and 40 year periods, and to 
Ages 65 and 70 
Decreasing Term for Mortgage 
Protection 
Liberal Aviation coverage 
Berkshire Benefactor—Six- 
year Step Rate 
Life Paid-Up at Ages, 60-65 
Family Protection— 
Monthly Payments, 10-15-20 
Years, plus principal sum 
at end of period 
Sub-standard on Men and 
Women 


3 No case accepted without ap- 
proval of Agency Head 


4 Liberal commission contracts 










ASK ANY 








Berkshire =z: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederic H. Rhodes, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1861 
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Advertising 


F. L. Fisher, Lincoln 
National, Surveys Field 


A bird’s-eye view of “National and 
Local Advertising” was given by Fred 
L. Fisher, advertising manager of the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., before the North Central Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. He took up four points: 
What are we selling? Whom? Why? 
And how use the media available? 

First, Mr. Fisher reminded his 
hearers, “advertising does not sell 
life insurance as such, but sells in- 
stead—a preliminary public interest 
in various policy forms, life insur- 
ance ideas, protection habits, prestige 
for company and agent, and the value 
of life insurance to the nation in a 
war economy. The actual sale of life 
insurance is a team operation and 
the agent is always a team member.” 

Secondly, it is necessary to know 
just whom is being sold, by means of 
market analyses and consumer 
studies. Thirdly, why are we selling? 
Whatever the reason is, it should be 
clear in the mind of the advertiser. 

In connection with the fourth point 
—use of media—Mr. Fisher listed the 
following major consumer media: (1) 
general magazines; (2) newspapers; 
(3) special publications, such as farm 
papers, religious papers, and business 
papers; (4) out-door advertising, 
such as outdoor bulletins and outdoor 
advertising; (5) transportation ad- 
vertising (car cards, etc.), and (6) 
radio. 

General magazines, Mr. Fisher 
said, give broad coverage but without 
geographical selection, while news- 
papers provide intensive geographic 
selection but little class selection. 
Special publications, like newspapers, 


Departmental 


are effective for companies operating 
sectionally. Outdoor advertising, like 
newspapers, gives geographical rather 
than class selection. “Radio is a truly 
mass medium.” 

In concluding, Mr. Fisher said that 
“life insurance companies should con- 
tinue as much of their advertising as 
possible during the current emer- 
gency. I might qualify it and say that 
life insurance companies should con- 


-tinue to advertise unless: 


Their present competitors stop ad- 
vertising. 

No new competitors enter the field. 

No general agents or agents leave 
the business. 

No new agents or general agents 
enter the business. 

The public stops forgetting. 

The public stops being born. 

The public stops dying.” 


Medical 
War-Time Health of the 
U.S. Found to Be Good 


The United States, in the early 
months of the war, enjoyed a period 
of extraordinarily good health, ac- 
cording to statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., as the 
death rate for the first quarter of 
1942 was the lowest ever recorded for 
a comparable period. Their conclu- 
sions were based on a study of the 
records of the company’s millions of 
industrial policyholders in the United 
States and Canada, and available data 
indicating that similar conditions pre- 
vailed in the general population as 
well. 
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The death rate for the first quar- 
ter of the year—8.1 per thousand— 
was said to be more than 10 per cent 
below the average rate recorded for 
the same period in the preceding 
decade. An improvement in mortal- 
ity over 1941 was registered for near- 
ly all of the important causes of death, 
and no less than nine’ diseases re- 
corded lower death rates than ever 
before—influenza, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, appendicitis, syphilis, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
whooping cough. 

Most remarkable in the statis- 
ticians’ report was the reduction in 
the mortality from pneumonia, espe- 
cially since that period included the 
‘‘pneumonia season.” The first-quarter 
rate of 41.9 deaths per hundred thou- 
sand was not only 18 per cent below 
the figure registered in the same 


period of 1941, but also 37 per cent’ 


below the average for the past four 
years, during which sulfa drugs have 
been coming into use, and 61 per cent 
below the average of the five years 
preceding the introduction of this 
treatment. 


Actuarial 


F. L. Griffin, of Prudential, 


On War Exclusion 

“The catastrophic hazards of war 
are so unpredictable as to both fre- 
quency and severity that it.is imprac- 
tical, if not impossible, to provide for 
them in life insurance premiums,” 
according to Frank L. Griffin, Jr., as- 
sistant mathematician of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., who spoke on war 
exclusion clauses at the recent meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica. 

Consequently, he continued, 
placing some limitations on the war 


in 


risk, a company must decide several 
fundamental questions. First, the 
risks intended to be excluded from 
full coverage must be determined; 
second, the most satisfactory means 
of effecting the desired exclusion must 
be decided (i.e., whether coverage is 
to be determined by status at time of 
death, by cause of death, or by a com- 
bination of both); and third, a rea- 
sonable benefit must be provided in 
the case deaths excluded from full 
coverage by the clause.” 








Digest 


Canada 


J. G. Parker Tells of War 


Underwriting 

War has accounted for only a very 
small part of the total Canadian life 
insurance death claims thus far, al- 
though the war death rate has in- 
creased steadily since September 
1939, John G. Parker, general man- 
ager of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, told the New York 
Chapter of the Chartered Life Under- 
writers at their annual seminar on 
economic and social trends, held re- 
cently at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

Reviewing the war experience of 
life insurance in Canada, Mr. Parker 
said that in 1940 war claims were 2.2 
per cent of total claims; in 1941 they 
were 6.2 per cent and in the first 
quarter of this year they were 8.3 
per cent. He pointed out that in 
World War I the total war deaths 
averaged 75.3 deaths per thousand 
per year and increased steadily dur- 
ing the war years, from 52 per thou- 
sand in 1915 to 83 per thousand in 
1917, the latter proportion being the 
same as for the first quarter of this 
year. 

Buying of new life insurance has 
increased materially in Canada dur- 
ing the war, in spite of greatly in- 
creased taxes and war bond subscrip- 
tions, Mr. Parker said. Last year 
total Ordinary insurance purchased 
amounted to $530,000,000, nearly 15 
per cent above the 1938 total and in 
the first quarter of this year pur- 
chases were 27 per cent ahead of the 
same period in 1941. There has also 
been a great expansion in the amount 
of group insurance in force. In addi- 
tion to the increase in new insurance, 
there has been a sharp reduction in 
policy terminations, Mr. Parker said, 
that being a natural reflection of the 
great increase in national income and 
employment. 

The greater volume of insurance 
has been handled by a much smaller 
staff of agents, the personnel show- 
ing a steady decrease in the two and 
one-half years and now being 25 per 
cent fewer than before the war, due 
to enlistments in the armed forces 
and transfers to war production ac- 
tivities. Additions to personnel will 
be difficult, Mr. Parker said, under 


the new selective service orders, is- 
sued in March, by which no one can 
become a life insurance salesman 
without permission of the selective 
service board, based on non-qualifica- 
tion for military service. It is con- 
sidered unlikely that permits will be 
granted for men between 21 and 30. 

Gasoline rationing has already af- 
fected the efforts of life insurance 
agents and resulted in a sweeping 
program of increased efficiency in 
planning. All agents have been told 
to zone their calls and work by ap- 
pointment, in order to make the maxi- 
mum possible calls with the minimum 
of travel. The gas ration unit in 
Canada is now five gallons, he said, 
but this may be cut at any moment 
to three or even two gallons, and this 
would mean that the agent who had 
scheduled 12,000 miles of service calls 


would be reduced to 5,000. miles. 
“Our men show a great anxiety to 
ration themselves,” Mr. Parker said, 
“not alone from the patriotic urge, 
but also from the practical certainty 
that tires once worn may not be re- 
placed.” 

The life insurance companies in 
Canada have made a notable contribu- 
tion to the financing needs of the 
government in its war effort, My. 
Parker continued, as they have sub- 
scribed to one-sixth of the February 
Victory Loan, or $140,000,000, in ad- 
dition to the $120,000,000 subscribed 
to the Victory Loan of last June, 
huge figures when related to the pop- 
ulation and wealth of Canada. : 

Mr. Parker credited the life insux- 
ance agent with much of the good 
work done by life insurance in the 
war effort. “I should like to em- 
phasize his importance to the war- 
time economy of our nations,” he said, 
“for the life underwriters throughout 
our countries are the organized force 
for the purpose of collecting into a 
central reservoir the savings of our 
people.” 
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When the umpire says “you're out"—you're out—he has the “last 
word!” And when Security Mutual says SECURITY SPECIAL, you'll 
find that means the “last word” in modern life insurance protection. 
A Special Ordinary Life participating policy, it is offered at a cost 
within cents of non-participating rates! 

For sample contract and rates, write Department H,. Home Office. 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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Life Advertisers 
To Meet Sept. 14 


The Executive Committee of the 
L.A.A. meeting at the conference of 
the Southern Round Table at Chatta- 
nooga, selected the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, as the site of the an- 
nual convention of the Association. 
The general theme of the annual 
meeting on September 14 to 16, in- 
clusive, will be built around the ef- 
forts of the L.A.A. to best serve 
member companies, policyholders and 
the nation during the war. 

A. Scott Anderson, president of the 
L.A.A., and advertising manager of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, declared at the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting that the 
annual sessions will be given over 
strictly to business and all non-es- 
sentials will be done away with. 

The chairman of the annual meet- 
ing at Chicago is R. B. Reynolds, of 


the American Mutual, of Des Moines, 
Ia., and his associates include L. J. 
Evans, Northwestern Mutual, Mil- 
waukee; A. M. Kennedy, North- 
western National, Minneapolis; H. V. 
Wade, Standard Life, Indianapolis, 
and R. S. Walstrom, Continental As- 
surance, Chicago. 

The Southern Round Table sweep- 
stakes cup was won by the Jefferson 
Standard, with Karl Ljung, a past 
president of the L.A.A., receiving the 
trophy as the permanent possession 
of his company, since this made the 
third time the Jefferson Standard 
had won it. 


Certificates of excellence were awarded to 
the following companies: 

INSURANCE JOURNAL ADVERTISING 
Farmers and Bankers, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia and Republic Nat‘onal 
Life. 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISING Provident Life 
and Accident. 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING —Imperial Life. 
Occidental Life and Shenandoah Life. 

ENCLOSURES AND SALES PRESENTA- 
TION MATERIAL—Great Southern, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, and Provident 
Life and Ac ‘dent. 








SALES TRAINING / 


We are very proud of the 
men and women who repre- 
sent this company in the field. 


Stress has been laid upon the 
definite policy followed in the 
development of our field 
forces. This policy is based 
on rigid selection and thor- 
ough training. It is based also 
on the belief that the buying 
public is entitled to and needs 
now, more than ever before, 
intelligent, well-informed con- 
scientious advice and service 
in connection with the ar- 
rangement of life insurance 
estates, however small. 


The Canada Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1847 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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DIRECT MAIL —-Imperial Life, Jefferson 


Standard and Republic National. 


MONTHLY AND WEEKLY HOUSE MAGA- 
ZINES-—Jefferson Standard, Provident Life 
and Accident and Republic National Life. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS—Great Southern, 
Jefferson Standard and Pan-American. 


OTHER PRINTED MATERIALS—National 
Life and Accident, Jefferson Standard and 
Pan-American. 


Early Registration 
For Round Table 

Fifty-four agents have already 
qualified for the 1942 edition of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, it has been announced by 
Robert P. Burroughs, National Life 
of Vermont, Manchester, N. H., chair- 
man of the organization. The number 
includes 22 qualifying members, 15 
life and qualifying members, and 17 
life members. Life membership in the 
group follows three consecutive years 
of qualification. 

Plans for the 1942 meeting of the 
Round Table, which will be held in 
connection with the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
in Minneapolis on August 24-28, were 
also made public by Mr. Burroughs. 
Alfred J. Ostheimer, III, independent, 
Philadelphia, is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the group’s_ traditional 
three-day outing which will immedi- 
ately precede the convention. Paul 
Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis, 
is assisting in mapping this activity. 

The principal speaker at the all-day 
meeting of the Round Table at the 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, on August 
24 will be Denis B. Maduro, New York 
attorney, who will discuss business 
insurance and the various tax angles 
which now affect business insurance 
due to recent changes in legislation. 
Mr. Maduro will also conduct several 
informal discussicn groups at the pre- 
convention outing. 


New Honors For 
W. W. Jaeger 

President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company of Iowa has 
asked that this year’s President’s 
Month (June) be designated in honor 
cf W. W. Jaeger, who recently com- 
pleted 38 years’ service with the Com- 
pany. Mr. Jaeger wrote his first 
Bankers Life policy, in Champaign, 
Illinois, July 1, 1904. He served as 
agency manager in Illinois and Kan- 
sas for several years, and on July 1, 
1922, came into the Home office as 
sales manager. He was named vice- 
president in 1934, and retired this 


, year, being elected vice-chairman of 


the board of directors. 
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Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


PECIALIZING, for a day or so on Penn Mutual Life 

prospects, I dropped in for a minute to say “Hello” 
to Harry Albright, general agent for that company in 
Albany. According to Harry, the draft has not taken 
its toll of his agents as yet, but he senses a falling off 
in business due to the uncertainty on the part of many 
of his agency’s clients as to their military draft status. 
However, come what may, Harry is still doing business 
at the old stand. 


T Syracuse, I met Harley Schaffer, office manager 

of the Penn Mutual in the Syracuse agency and 
right hand man to Phil Works, general agent. Mr. 
Schaffer has a very optimistic view of the future of life 
insurance and keeps right on getting the apps, war or no 
war. 


ENRY M. FASER, general agent of the Penn Mu- 
H tual at Boston, has accepted a commission in Uncle 
Sams Armed Forces. Henry, up to the time of his entry 
into the service, was doing a grand job in the Hub for 
the Penn Mutual. All our best wishes go with Henry in 
his new job. 


OTES in a black-out: Char women peering out of 
skyscraper windows thankful for a moment’s respite 
from their work ... an inebriate between hiccoughs, ad- 
dressing a hushed crowd jammed in a store entrance 
on the war situation . . . newsboys pitching pennies by 
the light of the moon . . . photographers lugging their 
infra ray cameras, looking for a favorable shot 
strains of “Don’t Sit Under The Apple Tree” emanating 
from a blacked out ballroom of a hotel . . . constant warn- 
ings from air raid wardens of “Douse that cigareccte, 
Bud!” ...a bus driver stealing forty winks. . . the eerie 
screams of the sirens on the First Aid and Safety Patrol 
cars . .. a youngster clasping his father’s hand and 
asking “Why, Daddy?” . . . spooning couples in automo- 
biles . . . white aproned bartenders standing in a tavern 
entrance attempting to scan the latest racing results... . 


ATIONAL service has necessitated a change in the 

Penn Mutual Life agency formerly headed by Henry 
W. Faser, Jr. Mr. Faser has received a commission as 
lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve and has 
been called to active duty, attached for the time being 
to the Boston Navy Yard. Norman W. Rowley has been 
appointed manager to succeed him. Mr. Rowley has been 
a unit manager in the Home Office Agency of the Penn 
Mutual, in Philadelphia, assisting Joseph H. Reese, gen- 
eral agent. He has been with the Penn Mutual since 1913, 
starting as first a clerk in the underwriting department. 
He began selling after two years in the army during 
World War I. 





Tomorrow’s Needs 


The life underwriter is a good example 
of the typical American . . . a man in 
business for himself, a good neighbor in 
his own country. Among other things, 
he has encouraged men to make much of 
family life, to plan for the endurance of 
their homes, the security of their de- 
pendents, and the education of their chil- 
dren. You should be proud to be a life 
underwriter. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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With The Editors 


Play Ball! 


NSURANCE company exec- 

utives, interested in the preser- 
vation of the American system 
of free, private enterprise, are 
usually opposed—in principle at 
least—to cooperative efforts 
which seek to eliminate the profit 
motive entirely and, in general, 
emulate the basis of communism. 
Particularly is there opposition 
to socialized schemes of doing 
business in the fire and casualty 
fields where the word “mutual” 
has a connotation that does not 
mean the same thing as it does 
in life insurance. 

However, even though life in- 
surance officials are not made to 
see red by the word “mutual” (as 
are their brothers who operate 
stock companies selling fire and 
casualty policies), there is no 
reason why they should not play 
ball for the good of all forms 
of insurance. We refer especially 
to a recent incident wherein the 
president of a life insurance com- 
pany in New York became a 
director in one of those associ- 
ations which aims at socialized 
accident and health benefits and, 
indirectly, at socialized medicine. 

The companies selling accident 
and health insurance—including 
many life insurance companies 
which have departments devoted 
to such coverages—are neces- 
sarily threatened by socialized 
group plans for providing acci- 
dent and health protection; to 
say nothing of the next obvious 
step, which is Federalized dis- 
ability insurance. In view of 
this, it hardly seems good sports- 
manship for a life insurance 
company president to identify 


himself as a director with forms 
of benefit payments that must 
usurp some of the market for ac- 
cident and health insurance as 
sold by regular insurance carriers 
and insurance agents. This is no 
time for implied dissension with- 
in the ranks of insurance. Unity 
must be the watchword if private 
enterprise is to survive the pres- 
sure which it must unavoidably 
sustain during all-out war efforts. 








“Assuming that for the entire country 
the commonly accepted figure of 125,- 
000 practicing physicians is approxi- 
mately correct, it does not require much 
imagination to picture numbers of lo- 
calities with no medical service and 
others in which older physicians over- 
burdened with work will be finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to measure up to the 
demands upon them. Distance will pre- 
sent increasing difficulties. Doctors can 
buy tires; the majority of applicants 
cannot; the result—more examinations 
under unfavorable conditions." 

—Dr. A. E. Johann, medical 
director of Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines, before the medical 
section of American Life Conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs this week. 








A Public Service 


T its recent forty-first an- 

nual meeting in Kansas 
City, the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, acting 
with a clear concept of sound 
public relations, approved plans 
for a civilian war-hazard acci- 


dent policy. The contract will 
be drawn up to cover all civilians 
in the event of death, dismember- 
ment and injuries resulting from 
direct war action such as bomb- 
ing, enemy invasion or attack. It 
will also seek to provide reim- 
bursement for medical expenses 
incurred through such injuries. 

In thus taking a forward step 
for the good of the nation, the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has done something 
which should be an example to 
other lines of insurance. Par- 
ticularly should it show the fire 
and casualty companies what 
they could have done, but did not 
do. Failure of those carriers to 
act in unison brought the Federal 
government directly into the pic- 
ture with what is called the War 
Damage Corporation. It also re- 
sulted in an inimical public re- 
action which certainly did the 
business no good. 

Similarly, the life insurance 
companies failed to act together 
to furnish policies to our off- 
shore and in-shore merchant ma- 
rine sailors. This probably could 
have been done by a pool ar- 
rangement and an adequate rate. 
Because it was not done, the 
Federal government stepped in 
with the merchant marine life 
insurance for which there was an 
obvious need. 

By avoiding the errors of in- 
action that have too much char- 
acterized insurance in the war 
program (despite the great part 
it is playing), the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, 
with its civilian war-hazard acci- 
dent policy, is doing a great na- 
tional service. That’s the kind of 
public relations vision we need! 
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